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Population Inflation Shrinks the Earth 


One of the major, and perhaps 
most ominous, developments of this 
Twentieth Century is the rapid 
speed-up in the rate of world pop- 
ulation growth. 

This could do more than any- 
thing else—except, perhaps, the 
breaking of the atom—to change 
man’s relationship to his fellow 
man in the future. It will dras- 
tically revolutionize international 
relations as well as human rela- 
tions. 

Sealed in time, the acceleration 
in population growth takes on its 
rightful significance. When Magel- 
lan took three years to circumnavi- 
gate the globe 500 years ago, there 
were less than half a billion people. 

When Jules Verne pioneered 
science fiction in the 1870’s and 
Phileas Fogg made an imaginary 
circuit in 80 days, the world had 
about 1.4 billion people. 

In 1942, Wendell Willkie discov- 
ered ‘‘One World”’ in 160 flying 
hours, and his world had 2.3 billion 
people. 

In 1957, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand circled a world of 2.8 billion 
people in 45 hours. 

During these five centuries, the 
rate of increase of world population 


9 has relentlessly accelerated. From 


1650 to 1750, the average annual 
rate of growth was only about 0.3 
percent. It inched up to approxi- 
mately 0.5 percent during the next 
century and to about 0.8 percent 
from 1850 to 1950. 

The speed-up still intensifies. 
The growth rate jumped to about 
1.7 percent per year between 1950 
and 1956. That means 45 million 
more people each year, 125,000 each 
day. And the end is not in sight. 

At this rate, population will 
double in only 41 years. That 
means 5.7 billion people on this 
earth by the year 2000. 

An annual increase of two per- 
cent is entirely possible in the 
1960’s if death rates continue to de- 
cline in many of the underdevel- 
oped countries. This seems to be 
inevitable. 

Should the expected speed-up in 
the world’s growth rate materialize, 
as many as seven billion people 
might be living on the earth by 
the year 2000. 

Today, growth rates vary great- 
ly over the world. The rate in the 
United States approximates that of 
the world. Should that rate persist, 
our population in 2000 will be 350 
million, almost equal that of India 
at the time of her 1951 census. 
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Unfortunately, population is now 
increasing most rapidly precisely 
in those already overcrowded parts 
of the world where economic pros- 
pects are least favorable. Growth 
rates of about three percent or 
more are frequently found in some 
areas of tropical Latin America. 
There, population will double in 
only 23 years. Such rapid growth 
stifles economic development in 
many countries. 

The majority of the world’s 
people have known nothing but 
poverty and want. In recent years, 
they have been aroused by the hope 
—even the promise—of a better 
life. Should that hope be frus- 
trated, the nationalism now rising 
eould develop hurricane intensity, 
threatening turmoil and even war. 

Peter F. Drucker, the eminent 
economist, has said: 

‘*Fewer than one tenth of the world’s 
population live on the North American 
Continent. This tiny fraction of human- 
ity enjoys two-thirds to three-quarters of 
the world’s income and worldly goods. 
The 75 percent of mankind who live on 
an annual income of less than a hundred 
dollars apiece, have no more altogether 
than ten percent of the world’s worldly 
goods. This is economic inequality 
greater than any we have ever seen in 
the West since the start of the Industrial 
Revolution. It is increasing inequality; 
the gap between the economically devel- 
oped and the under-developed countries 
has been widening rather than narrowing 
—not only over the last fifty but even 
over the last ten years.’’ 

What does this mean to the 
average American, now preoccu- 
pied with worry about a depression 
at home? Mr. Drucker believes that, 
should economic development fail 
to alleviate conditions for the 
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FIGuRE 1: DEMOGRAPHIC CHAIN 
REACTION 


The growth curve of human population 
since 1000 A.D. shows a compound rate 
of increase that is now reaching an ex- 
plosive point. Population is doubling 
in many underdeveloped countries in a 
generation or less. 


hordes of people now living in pov- 
erty, ‘‘international class war of 
the many poor against the very few 
rich would become unavoidable.’’ 
The problems accompanying too- 
rapid population growth multiply 
in intensity each year, at the same 
time that the ‘‘compound interest’’ 
rate of growth relentlessly increases 
the world’s population base. Un- 
less some acceptable way is found 
to curb that growth, our children 
will inherit world problems far 
more acute than those we now find 
well-nigh insurmountable. 
Fortunately, there is evidence 


that many more people are now a 
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becoming aware of the danger of 
runaway population growth. This 
issue of the Population Bulletin is 
devoted to recent statements by 
four men of international reputa- 
tion: Dr. Kingsley Davis, demogra- 
pher; the Honorable John F. Ken- 
nedy, United States senator; Dr. 
Henry Steel Commager, historian ; 
and Sir Julian Huxley, scientist- 
philosopher. All make impassioned 
pleas for remedial action. 

Such eloquent testimony as to the 
true nature and urgency of the 
population problem was unusual 
five years ago. This awakening 
gives rise to hope that the problem 
will be given its just priority now, 
before it is too late. 

The question of exactly where 
the demographic point of no return 
is for the world is very moot. That 
point would certainly ignite what 
Sir Julian called ‘‘the high explo- 
sive of billionfold frustration.”’ 
Growing frustration may have con- 
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tributed to the blighting of a recent 
good will tour to Latin America. 

Attitudes regarding such funda- 
mental matters as birth and family 
size can be changed, but not over- 
night. History reveals clearly that 
such attitudes were changed in the 
western industrial countries dur- 
ing the past century. They are 
being changed now with remarkable 
rapidity in Japan and in Italy. 

Obviously, fundamental cultural 
mores cannot be altered by an out- 
side force. These changes must be- 
gin at home, in each country caught 
in the population squeeze. 

But when technical assistance is 
requested to speed up these social 
processes, it should be given with 
understanding and humility. We 
will have much more to offer when 
we recognize that we too have a 
population problem and begin to 
put our own house in order. 


—Robsert C. Coox, Editor 


The Political Impact of New Population Trends 


Dr. Kingsley Davis, the distinguished demographer who is this 
country’s representative on the United Nations’ Population Com- 
mission, notes an awakening to the dangers of runaway popula- 
tion growth in several countries, including China, India and Ja- 
pan. He believes that ‘‘anti-natalist’’ policies may eventually 
emerge with enough strength to have international significance. 
In the interim, even more rapid population growth is in pros- 
pect. The following extended excerpt, from an article in the 
January 1958 issue of Foreign Affairs, is used with permission. 
Copyright by Council on Foreign Relations, New York, N.Y. 


Six months ago, the Chinese 
Communist Party newspaper, 
People’s Daily, carried its first 
editorial on birth control. Assert- 
ing that China’s population is in- 


creasing by more than 13,000,000 
per year and that economic de- 
velopment cannot yet catch up with 
this rapid multiplication, the edi- 
torial urged the Government to 
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spread the use of birth control and 
to encourage youths to postpone 
marriage until age 25. This author- 
itative statement of policy was not 
the first indication of Red China’s 
concern with population. In 1953 
the State Council had instructed 
the health department to give 
public instruction in birth control, 
and efforts were made in 1954-56 
to strengthen this program; abor- 
tions were permitted as early as 
1954 under certain restrictions, and 
the restrictions were subsequently 
eased; Party journals and the 
press carried articles on birth con- 
trol. In 1957 intensive propaganda 
for family limitation began 
throughout the country, and a 
birth-control exhibition was open- 
ed in Peking on March 8, three 
days after the editorial in People’s 
Daily. 

Although not sudden, this re- 
cognition of the emergence of a 
population problem in Red China 
represents a dramatic shift in 
Communist strategy. Russia’s early 
liberality with reference to abor- 
tion and birth control ceased in 
1935, and the official Communist 
line has always been that socialist 
economics alone can benefit people, 
that overpopulation is a myth de- 
signed to conceal the true cause of 
misery—capitalism. Russia _ still 
clings to this view. If, therefore, 
Red China is in practice deviating 
from the Soviet line, it is not out 
of caprice but because of her own 
severe problems. The census taken 
in 1953 reported a population of 
583,000,000 in mainland China, 
over a hundred million more than 
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the United Nations had been esti- 
mating. The Red officials, faced 
with more hungry people than they 
had expected and with a rate of 
increase that taxed their ingenuity, 
doubtless found the mental gym- 
nastics of reconciling birth con- 
trol with Marxism easier than tak- 
ing the awesome risk of doing noth- 
ing about the frightening accumu- 
lation of people in an already 
crowded country. 

China’s population problems are 
by no means unique. The same 
demographic trends that force the 
Red Government to adopt a popu- 
lation policy are affecting other 
areas of the world as well. In fact, 
Red China is now following, 
doubtless by conscious imitation, 
the examples already set by Japan, 
India and Puerto Rico, where 
governments are encouraging the 
limitation of births. Other coun- 
tries with analogous problems may 
adopt a similar policy in the fu- 
ture, regardless of whether they 
are Communist or non-Communist. 

It is not easy for a nation to 
admit openly that it has too many 
people. It is hard to rise above 
the old elemental belief that num- 
bers as such mean power, that 
multiplication and fruitfulness are 
identical. The forces leading to 
official anti-natalist policies must 
therefore be powerful ones; and if 
they are spread widely as well they 
have international significance. In- 
deed, the population changes now 
occurring throughout the globe are 
so novel and so immense that they 
render obsolete much of the exist- 
ing literature on political demog- 
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@ vevry. Among other effects, they 


tend to widen or at least maintain 
the gap between the have and have- 
not nations, to exacerbate the po- 
litical instability of the latter, and 
to give national population pol- 
icies a new role, the reverse of 
those of Hitler and Mussolini but 
greater in importance. 


The most salient demographic 
change is the astonishing rise in 
the rate of growth of the world’s 
total population. Another fact of 
the greatest importance is that the 
poorer countries are now contribut- 
ing far more than their share to 
the inflated growth of the world’s 
population. This means, for one 
thing, that the areas from which 
the industrial countries draw 
many of their raw materials are 
becoming glutted with people. It 
Qu that the greatest advances 

in science and technology are being 
made in those countries which have 
the least need of it in terms of 
population expansion. Above all, it 
means that the gap in wealth and 
power as between the rich and poor 
nations is becoming wider. 


Frequently the process of eco- 
nomic development in ‘‘retarded’’ 
areas is spoken of as if these areas 
were on the way to catching up 
with the industrial nations. This 
is not the case. Fifteen of the 
richest industrial countries in 1938 
had an average per capita income 
roughly ten times that of 20 non- 
industrial countries. In 1952-54 the 
same industrial countries had an 
average per capita income about 
eleven times that of the same non- 
_ nations. Over the period 
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covered the population of the 15 
industrial countries rose by 7.6 
percent, that of the 20 non-indus- 
trial countries by 10.7 percent. If 
the rates of human multiplication 
had been reversed, national in- 
comes remaining the same, the gap 
between the two groups in per 
capita income would have been nar- 
rowed rather than widened. 


Further evidence of the influ- 
ence of population in widening the 
gap between industrial and non- 
industrial nations can be seen with 
reference to raw materials. Since 
1929 the underdeveloped areas 
have substantially raised their 
share in the production of primary 
materials, but their share in the 
consumption of these has dropped. 
In other words, they are consum- 
ing less and less of the raw ma- 
terials they produce, despite the 
fact that they were adding more 
and more people. A French demog- 
rapher. Frédéric Tabah, writing 
in the French journal Population, 
has calculated that between 1929 
and 1950 the underdeveloped areas 
increased their relative production 
but lost in relative consumption of 
seven out of ten important pri- 
mary materials. ‘‘In the aggre- 
gate,’’ he says, ‘‘two-thirds of 
humanity consumes less than 5 per- 
cent of the primary materials.’’ 


The continuing economic dispar- 
ity between industrial and non- 
industrial nations comes from the 
technological advance of the one 
and the excessive population 
growth of the other. These two fac- 
tors are inter-related. Unimpeded 
human multiplication is giving the 
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non-industrial countries exactly 
what most of them do not need— 
more people. It is hindering their 
acquisition of what they do need— 
more capital, more skill and 
greater productivity. As the strug- 
ele for resources intensifies, com- 
plex technology will play an ever 
greater role. Technological ad- 
vances, however, will hardly be 
made by peasant populations liv- 
ing near the subsistence level and 
multiplying at a rate close to 3 
pereent per year. Unless some deus 
ex machina intervenes, the gap be- 
tween the industrial and non-in- 
dustrial countries will not be nar- 
rowed. 


II 


Drastically lowered mortality 
with continuing high fertility has 
not only burdened the underde- 
veloped nations with the greatest 
increase in human history but has 
also given them _ exceptionally 
young populations. Contrary to 
general belief, reduced mortality 
does not usually contribute to an 
aging of the population. The rea- 
son is that most of the reduction, 
especially when the death rate has 
been high, occurs in the younger 
ages. The advanced countries to- 
day, because of their secular de- 
cline in fertility, have between 2.5 
and 3.5 people aged 15 or over for 
each child under 15. The non-in- 
dustrial countries have between 1.2 
and 1.8. The latter countries ac- 
cordingly have to struggle with a 
high proportion of child-depend- 
ency, not fully compensated for by 
their lesser old-age dependency; 
and the high proportion of youth 
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affords a fertile source of politica 
instability. Unless jobs can be 
found for the swelling waves of 
young people coming into the labor 
market each year, their ebullient 
energy turns to agitation, revolu- 
tion and war. The recent Youth 
Festival in Moscow was a tre- 
mendous demonstration of the 
skill and sagacity of the Soviets in 
whipping up youthful enthusiasm. 
Colonel Nasser and Cheddi Jagan 
also understand what youth can do, 
as does Robert Lacoste. The degree 
to which students influence politics 
in many areas is one expression of 
the importance of youth when 
their number is disproportionately 
large and their opportunities dis- 
proportionately small. 

Much of the demographie and 
political future lies with the still 
underdeveloped majority of th 
world. Here, with the breakup of 
colonies, the number of sovereign 
nations has expanded. Here the 
squeeze of population growth and 
adverse economics on the one hand, 
and rising aspirations and popular 
discontent on the other, have be- 
come most intense. Under the cir- 
cumstances, what are the leaders 
of these countries to do? 

What the United States would 
like to see them do is to foster 
peaceful and democratic industrial- 
ization, a rising level of living and, 
in general, adherence to our side. 
To this end we have given or lent 
money for agriculture, industry, 
transportation, public health and 
arms. We have maintained that 


this is an effective way to head off 
Communism because, as we sa 
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@ crronie poverty breeds Commu- 


nism. This reasoning has much to 
commend it, but it ignores popula- 
tion trends and thus runs the dan- 
ger of underestimating or misin- 
terpreting the requirements for 
economic development. Envy and 
revolt are nurtured not by absolute 
but by relative poverty, and such 
economic progress as the under- 
developed countries are making is 
not lessening the gap between them 
and the richer ones. 

We ourselves have contributed 
to these difficulties. The United 
States, perhaps the most generous 
sponsor of public health programs 
around the world, has as yet done 
nothing, at least officially, to aid 
the reduction of birth rates. At 
the same time we have enjoyed a 
continuing technological advance 
that enhances both our need for 
and our ability to command raw 
materials from abroad. Above all, 
our example encourages very high 
aspirations which, if reached at all 
by the rest of the world, cannot be 
reached in the foreseeable future. 


*»* * * 


IV 

The réle of population as a guar- 
antee of national strength is wan- 
ing while its role as an economic 
and military liability is increasing. 
The ever larger dependence of in- 
dustry and warfare on scientific 
technology enhances the value of 
trained manpower; yet the unique 
rate of population growth now pre- 
vailing severely hinders an increase 
in the proportion of highly trained 

people, especially in the under- 
Prevaepes countries. It also hin- 
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ders their employment when 
trained, because the capitalization 
of long-run industrial and develop- 
mental projects, which employ 
trained manpower, is difficult in 
the face of rising consumption de- 
mands on the part of indigent but 
increasing millions. 

It is no accident, then, that sim- 
ilar policies aimed at halting run- 
away population growth are emerg- 
ing in countries of opposite politi- 
cal persuasion and contrasting 
demographic doctrine. If today 
China is following Japan and India 
in this regard, other Communist 
as well as capitalist countries may 
do so in the future. As excessive 
population growth continues, they 
will feel the need of overcoming 
the effect of one government policy 
(mortality control) by another gov- 
ernment policy (fertility control). 

How effective the anti-natalist 
policies will be is hard to say. In 
Japan the Government’s encour- 
agement of family limitation is cer- 
tainly an important factor in the 
dramatic 41-pereent drop in the 
birth rate from 1948 to 1955. In 
Puerto Rico the drop over the same 
period was 13 percent. In India a 
slight drop has probably occurred, 
but the Government’s policy is too 
recent there to have had much 
effect. It is too much to expect 
that a sufficient number of under- 
developed countries will adopt anti- 
natalist policies, or that if adopted 
they will be sufficiently effective, 
to reduce the rate of population 
growth soon. Many of the weaker 
countries still feel too unsure of 
themselves, too lacking in sheer 
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manpower, to follow the radical 
lead of more secure nations like 
Japan, India and China. 

It looks, then, as if the pace of 
human multiplication will rise still 
further before it reaches its peak 
and begins to decline. Even after 
the rate of increase starts declin- 
ing, as it must eventually do, sub- 
stantial growth can continue for 
many decades. The added strain 
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upon resources and the _—  — 
tion of existing inequalities is there- 
fore likely to continue to compli- 
cate international relations. If the 
Communist nations are beginning 
to abandon the dogma that eco- 
nomic development alone is the 
panacea, independent of all else, 
it is time for the free nations, and 
particularly the United States in 
its foreign policy, to do the same. 


A United States Senator’s View 


Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts sees a shrinking 
proportion of the earth’s people enjoying the prosperity of the 
postwar years and a growing majority of mankind facing deep- 
ening poverty and hunger. This growing fatness of the fat and 
leanness of the lean ‘‘can only end in tragedy for us as well as 
them.’’ Senator Kennedy sees the population explosion as the 
basic cause of this parlous situation and he suggests six essential 
steps to correct the present trend. Senator Kennedy’s remarks 
are quoted with his permission from a speech before The Eco- 
nomic Club of Chicago on October 9, 1957. The italics are Sena- 


tor Kennedy’s. 


. .. In the midst of this age of 
plenty, the standard of living for 
much of the world is declining, 
their poverty and economic back- 
wardness are increasing and their 
share of the world’s population is 
growing. In the world community 
of the nations, the rich are getting 
richer while the poor are getting 
poorer. Per capita income in the 
United States may have climbed to 
some $2000 a year for every man, 
woman and child—but it is $110 in 
Egypt, $54 a year in India and $25 
in Libya. There may be more pros- 
perity in the world than ever be- 


fore—but, strange as it may seem, 
there is also more poverty than at 
any time in the history of this 
planet. 

The gap between the developed 
and the under-developed countries 
is growing greater, instead of less 
—and continued increases in pro- 
ductivity, scientific know-how, 
plant investment and consumer de- 
mand in the wealthier countries all 
promise to widen this gap still fur- 
ther, not only in terms of living 
standards, consumption and income 
but production, trade and expan- 
sion. While some industrialize 
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@ countries are enjoying fixed invest- 


ment today at a rate higher than 
20% of their national output or 
income, others could not now afford 
an investment of even 5%. While 
the United States and to some ex- 
tent industrial Europe grow fat, 
in large part with the raw mate- 
rials sucked from the rest of the 
‘world, that same ‘‘rest of the 
world”’ suffers a slow economic de- 
cline that can end only in tragedy 
for us as well as them. 


But how, it may be asked, could 
this occur? Have we not been giv- 
ing away large sums of foreign 
aid? Have we not encouraged 
reciprocal trade? Has there not 
been more than enough prosperity 
to go around? 

Ideally, the boom of the last few 
years should have spread at least 
a measure of prosperity to every 
one. It should have resulted in a 
surplus of capital in industrial na- 
tions, which in turn would have 
brought about a heavy flow of in- 
vestment to the non-industrial na- 
tions, where it could earn a still 
higher return. This is the classic 
pattern described in the economics 
text-books. This is, broadly, the 
pattern of the Nineteenth Century 
when Europe was a huge exporter 
of capital, much of it to this coun- 
try. 

But there are at least four rea- 
sons why it did not work out this 
way this time, each of them closely 
interrelated to the rest: 


(1) First among these causes is 
the recent rapid, overwhelming and 
utterly unprecedented world popu- 
lation explosion. We are already 
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adding more inhabitants to our 
globe each year than now constitute 
the entire population of France; 
and this still-rising rate threatens 
to double the world’s population 
before the 20th Century is out. 
Unlike previous increases, the great- 
est gains have come in the poverty- 
stricken, under-developed countries 
least able to support them—in 
Latin America, East Asia and the 
Middle East. This explosion has 
resulted not, as most assume, from 
an increased birth rate but from a 
phenomenal reduction in these 
countries of the death rate, from 
the control of infectious diseases, 
sanitation improvement, medical 
progress—frequently the result of 
our economic and technical assist- 
ance. 

These are the basic factors, as 
our representative on the UN 
Population Commission has point- 
ed out, behind Latin America’s 
population increasing more than 
four times faster than that of 
Northwestern Europe; and that of 
East Asia increasing more than 
three times as fast. Mexico, for 
example, will double its population 
during the next twenty-three years, 
largely because it has decreased its 
death rate in the last decade by an 
astonishing 43%. In already 
crowded Puerto Rico the death rate 
has declined 82%. The DDT war 
on malaria, mosquitos; the preven- 
tion, reduction and elimination of 
cholera, venereal diseases, small- 
pox and other plagues of mankind; 
the introduction of public health 
centers, insecticides, antibiotics, 
free milk and mass vaccines—these 
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and other advancements under the 
sponsorship of the World Health 
Organization, UNICEF, our own 
aid programs and others have all 
shown tremendous progress—while 
at the same time creating some tre- 
mendous new problems. Since 
many of the lives thus preserved 
have been the very young and the 
very old, the number of dependents 
relying on the pitiful wages of the 
household head in these countries 
has increased in staggering propor- 
tions. 

This is not to say that our aid, 
or medical progress, is to be de- 
plored—but the fact remains that 
the disproportionate ratio of people 
to resources in these under-devel- 
oped nations, the failure of their 
national savings even to keep pace 
with their astounding population 
growth, signify an ever-growing 
gap between their way of life and 
ours. 

(2) Secondly, the economic de- 
velopment of the non-industrial 
world has fallen below expectations 
because of the unprecedented use 
of available capital in our own 
country and in Western Europe. 
The almost insatiable demands of 
our own consumers, aided by rec- 
ord levels of long-term consumer 
eredit and extremely liberal mort- 
gage credit, have soaked up some 
$100 billion in this country alone 
in the past ten years. Rapid tech- 
nological change since the war has 
demanded huge investment in new 
plants and machinery. Profits, 
while good, have not been so high 
as to encourage the replacement of 
these gains with the assumption of 
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new and foreign risks—and the 
political uncertainties in much of 
the underdeveloped world, and the 
unwillingness or inability of mod- 
ern nations to protect their over- 
seas investments, all make the flow 
of capital to such countries a very 
real risk indeed. American and 
Western European investors who 
shrink from new risks, or who look 
only for overseas oil and mining, 
or who want profits guaranteed to 
exceed those available here, are not 
likely to narrow this gap in invest- 
ment rates and economic growth. 
(3) Third, and closely related, 
has been the effects of inflation in 
this and other Western nations. 
Capital consumed by higher prices 
and higher wages is not available 
for export abroad—and the tight 
money policies adopted to combat 
these trends have driven down the 
prices of the raw materials export- 
ed here by the underdeveloped 
countries, while the prices of cap- 
ital goods, machinery and the oth- 
er finished goods they must buy 
from us continue to rise. The re- 
sulting imbalance of payments, 
coupled with their population ex- 
plosion, reduces still further the 
capital available, thus making it 
even more difficult for them to bet- 
ter their position by increasing ex- 
ports. If, on the other hand, they 
seek to combat this trend by limit- 
ing the importation of dollar-state 
consumer goods, as India did last 
week, they may only be facilitating 
their own inflation and making 
their own goods that much higher- 
priced and harder to sell abroad, 





thus increasing the dollar gap — 
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further. The only other alterna- 
tive is to cut back still further on 
development outlays—and thus, 
once again, the poor only become 
poorer. 

(4) This shortage of foreign ez- 
change resources, whether it is due 
to a so-called dollar gap or dollar 
shortage, to some other trade im- 
balance or to Western or loca] in- 
flation, is the fourth and final diffi- 
culty causing the gap to widen be- 
tween the have and have-not na- 
tions. Its nature and effect I have 
already indicated. The last dec- 
ade’s huge growth in world trade 
has not solved this problem—on 
the contrary, much of that growth 
has been kept within the industrial 
countries, instead of expanding 
trade between the industrial and 
the non-industrial. And now that 
fateful omen known as the dollar 
gap, after an enjoyable absence of 
some five years, has emerged again, 
representing a sign of trouble for 
the underdeveloped nations even 
more than it does for Western Eu- 
rope. 

The hard facts I have been de- 
scribing are not simply a matter of 
remote economic theory, of no con- 
cern to our prosperous land. The 
Turkish Minister of Finance point- 
ed out clearly to the Annual World 
Bank Conference last month that 
unfair trade practices, restrictions, 
discriminations and _bilateralism 
inevitably ‘‘are the end results of 
the gap now existing between the 
development rate of various coun- 
tries.’? Curbs on the dollar and on 
dollar imports by the rest of the 
are on the horizon again, 
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posing a dire threat to our own 
credit-inflated economy. Other 
countries respond with various sub- 
sidies or tax concessions to enable 
their exporters better to penetrate 
the American market, providing 
unfair competition to some of our 
own industries least able to with- 
stand it. The American economic 
system in 1957 is too intimately a 
part of a larger economic structure 
to permit us to maintain indefinite- 
ly a standard of living other peo- 
ples cannot even foresee for them- 
selves in the far distant future. 
The world, it is said, cannot per- 
manently remain half-slave and 
half-free, as it is today—but neith- 
er can the economy of the free 
world remain half rich and half 
poor. 

The greatest danger, however, 
from this growing gap between the 
very top and the very bottom of 
the free world economy is not sim- 
ply a matter of economics. It is a 
matter of war and peace, of na- 
tional security, of stopping the ad- 
vance of communism. We have 
based our foreign policy upon the 
objective of building strength and 
freedom in the non-communist 
world—strength and freedom 
which can never flourish in nations 
shackled by a depressed standard 
of living and chronic economic 
crises. 

* * * 


Permit me to outline briefly some 
of the responsibilities which must 
be assumed: 

(1) First, the American busi- 
ness community, which you repre- 
sent tonight, must exercise its lead- 
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ership on these issues in statesman- 
like fashion—by its enlightened at- 
titude toward imports, its volun- 
tary curbs on inflation, and its 
willingness to invest abroad in in- 
dustries other than mining, oil and 
those guaranteeing maximum prof- 
its and minimum risks. 

(2) Secondly, our friends abroad 
ean do much to help themselves— 
in making every effort to compete 
with rather than shut out foreign 
commodities, to produce cheaply 
and keep abreast of late develop- 
ments, to treat foreign investments 
fairly and safely, and to cooperate 
fully with all free nations in seek- 
ing a united solution to a problem 
that necessarily involves us all. 

(3) Third, the business and 
financial leaders and fiscal experts 
of all interested nations might well 
meet in a conference directed spe- 
cifically at attacking this problem, 
under the auspices of the World 
Bank, the UN Social and Economie 
Council or otherwise to iron out 
their differences, to find areas of 
closer economic integration, to 
bring together the deficit nations 
and the capital markets, to seek new 
ways of closing the prosperity gap 
and generally to strengthen a more 
balanced economy for the non- 
communist world. Such a confer- 
ence would give a new hope to the 
under-developed nations, serve as 
the most powerful sort of propa- 
ganda in the Soviet satellites, and 
go a long way toward reassuring 
the world that the United States 
has not forgotten its responsibil- 
ities as productive bastion of the 
free world. ... 
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(4) Fourth, it is imperative that @ 


this nation and its leaders re-exam- 
ine our entire concept of ‘foreign 


ss «. 
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(5) Fifth, we must also explore 
further the possibilities of sharing 
economic aid programs with other 
nations whose economies can now 
absorb more international spend- 
ing and investment—for example, 
Canada and Germany. The appeal 
which India is now making for a 
foreign loan lends itself to this ap- 
proach. ... 

(6) Sixth and finally, we must 
explore further the possibility of 
utilizing our vast and costly agri- 
cultural surpluses as means of cap- 
ital investment abroad. The United 
Nations has already reported sig- 
nificant success with pilot programs 
of this nature. Reduced to its sim- 
plest terms, it calls for use of our 
surplus agricultural products to go 
to under-developed nations who 
may not be suffering from a short- 
age of those products, but who can 
as the result of our grant or loan 
devote the human and material re- 
sources which would otherwise be 
devoted to the feeding of their pop- 
ulation to the building of roads, 
dams and other capital improve- 
ments. In this fashion, our politi- 
cal liability becomes their capital 
asset, without further burdening 
the American taxpayer. The util- 
ization of such an approach will be 
limited and diffieult—but it de- 
serves our every effort. 
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The Major Economic Problem of the Next 
Twenty Years 


Dr. Henry Steele Commager, noted historian, believes that 
rapid population growth is the greatest threat to the future of 
this country. The enormous increase in United States popula- 
tion since 1946 (the prospect is for continued rapid growth) al- 
ready places a heavy strain on the economy. As for the inter- 
national problem, Dr. Commager believes that ‘‘over-popula- 
tion in Asia and Africa, in short, threatens not only the economic 
well-being but the very existence of our nation.’’ The following 
remarks are excerpted from an article in Volume I of Problems 
of United States Economic Development, a two-volume sympo- 
sium published recently by the Committee for Economic Develop- 


ment, New York, N.Y. 


The most impressive fact on the 
American economic horizon is not 
economic but social: the enormous 
increase in population. The popu- 
lation of the United States has in- 
creased by some twenty millions in 
the past eight years; if this rate of 
increase holds, and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that it will not, our 
population will double in fifty 
years—a comparatively short time 
in history. Certainly twenty years 
is a short time to prepare for the 
consequences of this development. 

To meet this prodigious increase 
will require a bold program of re- 
pair, renewal, and expansion of our 
physical plant on a scale compar- 
able to that by which we are de- 
veloping our national defense at 
the present time. It will require 
a rebuilding of cities, now rotting 
away at the core: vast slum clear- 
ance and housing projects; the con- 
struction of innumerable play- 
grounds and recreational centers; 
an immense increase in provision 
for health—in preventive medical 





centers and in hospitals; a recon- 
struction of city traffic, and so 
forth. It will require the replace- 
ment of obsolete and the construc- 
tion of new educational plants on 
a vast scale, from the nursery 
school to the university and the 
research institutes. In all prob- 
ability the increase in the number 
of children, and the disproportion- 
ate increase in the number of those 
going on'to high school and college, 
will require a doubling of our pres- 
ent educational establishment. 

It will require a far-reaching 
program for the conservation of 
soil, forest, water power, and other 
natural resources for the security 
and prosperity of future genera- 
tions; it may demand vast and ex- 
pensive programs for the substitu- 
tion of sea water for dwindling wa- 
ter supplies, and the development 
of substitutes for petroleum. 

These are elementary and ob- 
vious necessities. We cannot pro- 
vide for them—we can scarcely ini- 
tiate them, if we are required, at 
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the same time, to provide for the 
defense of the free world at cur- 
rent costs. Certainly there is no 
reason to suppose that those costs 
will come down in any substantial 
way. To attempt to maintain our 
eurrent defense budget, and our 
current program of military aid, 
and at the same time to undertake 
the program of domestic rehabilita- 
tion suggested above, would mean 
either a tax rate so high that it 
would dry up business initiative, 
or a debt burden so heavy as to 
invite depreciation and to place an 
excessive burden on future genera- 
tions. 

Is there any way to resolve this 
dilemma? Certainly we cannot 
abandon or even substantially qual- 
ify our policy of defending the 
free world at whatever cost is es- 
sential. Must we then abandon the 
attempt to set our domestic house 
in order for a population of two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty 
millions in the foreseeable future? 
Or is there some practicable alter- 
native? 

The practical alternatives are, of 
course, to increase our own wealth, 
and to cut substantially the sums 
spent on our own defense and the 
defense of free peoples. Is there 
any program that offers any hope 
that these things can be done? 

If we look beyond the boundaries 
of the United States to the rest of 
the world we are struck at once 
with the elementary fact that most 
peoples are experiencing a more 
rapid population increase than even 
the Americans. Population explo- 
sion is a world wide phenomenon, 
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but one particularly notorious in 
the less advanced countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. We 
are struck, too, by the obvious con- 
sideration that while the United 
States appears to have the re- 
sources, and the technological and 
scientific skills to increase its own 
productivity to keep pace with 
population, most of the rest of the 
world does not, and that the dis- 
crepancy seems most violent in 
those areas where population in- 
erease is most uncontrolled. 

It is clear that in this situation 
lies a grave danger to the health, 
welfare, and security of the United 
States. Our economy is inextri- 
cably tied to the economy of the rest 
of the world, and our dependence 
on raw materials from Asia, Af- 
rica, and South America is perhaps 
greater, qualitatively, today than 
it was in the 19th century. No less 
important is the obvious considera- 
tion that over-populated areas may 
precipitate both economic and poli- 
tical crises. We have had tragic 
examples of what can happen when 
reckless leaders appeal to vast 
populations on the plea of expand- 
ing living-room, and we know from 
recent experience that large and 
impoverished peoples can be won 
over to communism or fall under 
the communist orbit. Over-popula- 
tion in Asia and Africa, in short, 
threatens not only the economic 
well-being but the very existence 
of our nation. 

Yet the situation is not desper- 
ate. What is proposed here is a 


bold and energetic program to aid 
underdeveloped peoples of Asia, 
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Africa, Latin America, and the 
Near East to develop their own re- 
sources and strengthen their own 
position in the world. It is be- 
lieved that such a development 
would enhance American prosper- 
ity and strengthen American se- 
eurity as well. 
cd * * 


A program of this nature, and 
designed for these ends, raises 
many questions and suggests many 
difficulties: Let us consider some 
of these. 

First, it may well be objected 
that the United States is under no 
obligation, economic or moral, to 
solve the population or other prob- 
lems of the rest of the world; that 
it will be sufficient if we solve our 
own population problems, protect 
our own economy, and fulfill our 
existing obligations as members of 
the society of nations. 

The answer to this objection is 
reasonably clear: only in an or- 
derly, peaceful, and prosperous 
world can American economy be 
orderly, peaceful, and prosperous. 
A world in which population in- 
ereases by forty-five to fifty mil- 
lions a year without a commensu- 
rate increase in resources or pro- 
duction is not an orderly one, and 
will not remain a peaceful one. 
To close the growing gap between 
population and resources in the 
backward areas of the world is the 
simplest kind of insurance for our 
own security. 

* * * 

We faced, in 1947, a question 
fundamentally like that which now 
confronts us: whether we would 
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stand aside and see western Europe 
go under economically, and thus be 
fatally weakened before the inter- 
nal or external Communist threat, 
or whether we could strengthen the 
States of Western Europe through 
economic rehabilitation. We did, by 
timely aid, restore the economy of 
western Europe to the point where 
it could take care of itself, and 
thereby improved our own economy 
and won an invaluable group of al- 
lies and associates in resistance to 
the spread of communism. 

Second, it may be objected that 
the concept is misguided and the 
program desperate. It is impossible, 
it will be said, to elevate the eco- 
nomic or social levels of China and 
India and Burma; if it were possible 
the results would be catastrophic, 
for increased productivity invari- 
ably means a mounting birth rate 
and a diminished death rate, and 
thus exacerbates the very condi- 
tion we are trying to remedy! The 
earth—this is particularly true of 
the worn-out soil of China and In- 
dia and North Africa and the Near 
East—the earth cannot produce 
enough food. Modern industry 
would simply create unemployment 
everywhere, for there would be no 
place for the ousted handworkers 
to go. A poverty-stricken popula- 
tion could not in any event absorb 
the products of a modernized in- 
dustry, and if these were dumped 
on the world market the conse- 
quences would be disastrous for all 
—and not least for us! There is 
not enough capital to finance vast 
projects of irrigation and hydro- 
electric development, or road con- 
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struction; there are not enough 
trained engineers to carry out the 
work, or trained administrators to 
administer it. Even if it were pos- 
sible to find the resources, the 
skilled workers, the administrators, 
the doctors, the statesmen, and oth- 
ers, local conditions of religion, his- 
tory, and social organization would 
frustrate the achievement of the 
objectives aimed at. 

And finally neither Russia nor 
China would tolerate successful 
modernization through western as- 
sistance, but would move in and 
defeat or usurp the program as 
Russia moved in on Hungary and 
Poland and China is moving in on 
Indo-China. 


It is difficult to refute all of these 
objections or these counsels of dis- 
eouragement. Most of them can, 
however, be discounted. We know 
that change can come with aston- 
ishing rapidity—witness what is 
under way in India and China and 
parts of the Middle East. Unskilled 
workers can become skilled tech- 
nicians; education can close the 
gap of centuries. The capacities of 
peoples to learn are fundamentally 
the same, regardless of color or 
race or even history and tradition: 
witness the history of Japan in the 
20th century. 

As for the contributions of sci- 
ence and technology, that story can 
best be left to the scientists. ... 
There is little question that, given 
peaceful and orderly conditions, 
science and technology can provide 
food and clothing and shelter and 
much besides. And as for popula- 
tion keeping pace with production, 
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that problem too can be controlled. 
Chemicals taken orally can, appar- 
ently, prevent conception; and 
countries like India and China, 
long hostile to any form of popu- 
lation control, are now prepared to 
endorse and even to undertake such 


controls. sas 


One final consideration is not 
only relevant but essential. The 
program here proposed will involve 
some abatement of nationalism and 
national sovereignty. Problems of 
health, water, production, natural 
resources, and so forth cut across 
national boundaries, just as in our 
country they cut across state bound- 
aries. Indeed it may be predicted 
that almost all the problems that 
will confront the next generation, 
in every land, are trans-national; 
that the day of local problems is 
over. ... It is perhaps sufficient to 
point to the laboratory of the Mid- 
dle East example of what happens 
when nations fail or refuse to abate 
nationalism; to the laboratory of 
Seandinavia, and even of North 
America, as examples of what hap- 
pens when they do. 

The United States has, here, a 
peculiar responsibility and a pe- 
culiar opportunity. Ours is, in 
many respects, the least chauvenis- 
tic of nationalisms; the most suc- 
cessful of federalisms. We have 
had longer experience with nation- 
alism that is, on the whole, enlight- 
ened and benevolent, that neither 
intimidates nor exploits weaker na- 
tions; that gives generously of its 
own resources; than any other na- 
tion. We should therefore seize the 


leadership in a vigorous effort to @) 
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© persuade the new nations and the 


backward nations to abate their 
self-conscious nationalism and co- 
operate in great supra-national en- 
terprises for their own good and 
the peace of the world. 


No American economic problem 
exists in isolation. Our economy is 
part of world economy; what hap- 
pens to it depends on what happens 
throughout the world, and not in 
the economic sphere alone. If our 
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economy is to flourish, our society 
and our commonwealth must pros- 
per and flourish. If these are to 
prosper and flourish we must see to 
it that the economy of the weaker 
and more vulnerable nations pros- 
pers and flourishes. This requires 
an attack on the central problem 
of these nations—the problem of 
the unbalance between population 
and resources. A solution of this 
problem may bring us both pros- 
perity and peace. 


Population and Human Fulfilment 


Sir Julian Hucley, the eminent British biologist, notes that it 
took the world a decade to face up to the consequences of Hiro- 
shima. He fervently hopes that the people of the world will soon 
launch an effective attack on the population problem. He says 
that failure to initiate necessary changes in those economic and 
political mores which set the course of human existence toward 
a hope of fulfillment could mean ‘‘billionfold frustration’’ and 
the end of civilization as we know it. The following statement 
as excerpted from a chapter of Sir Julian’s book, New Bottles 
for New Wine, recently published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York, N. Y. It originally appeared in the Scientific American 


im 1955. 


Population is the problem of our 
age. The increase of population, 
and its relation to resources and to 
fulness of life, inevitably obtrudes 
itself on anyone who, like myself, 
happens to travel round the world 
in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The traveller is struck by 
sheer numbers as in China, high 
density as in Java, attempts to con- 
trol increase as in India, the effects 
of immigration as in Ceylon or 
Fiji, large vacant spaces in Aus- 
tralia, and erosion, deforestation 
and destruction of wild life almost 
everywhere. But the experiences 
of travel merely highlight and il- 


lustrate’ in greater detail some- 
thing that is already obtruding it- 
self on the world’s consciousness— 
the fact that the increase of human 
numbers has initiated a new and 
critical phase in the history of our 
species. 

The most striking symbol of this 
new phase was the United Nations’ 
Conference on World Population, 
held in Rome in 1954—a milestone 
in history, as being the first occa- 
sion when the subject of human 
population was surveyed as a 
whole, and under the aegis of an 
official international organization. 
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.. . First I shall set forth some 
of the facts—often surprising and 
sometimes alarming—which justify 
our calling the present a new and 
decisive phase in human history. 
The first fact is the enormous abso- 
lute size of the present population 
of the world—over 2% billion.* 
The second is the amount of its 
present net increase—some 34 mil- 
lion a year, nearly 4000 an hour, 
over 60 a minute, over one every 
second: this is equivalent to adding 
a good-sized town of over 90,000 
people every day of the year. And 
the third fact is that the total has 
been increasing steadily and relent- 
lessly, with only occasional and mi- 
nor setbacks, since before the dawn 
of history. ... 

* * * 

The fourth and most formidable 
fact is this—that not only have the 
absolute numbers steadily grown, 
but the rate of increase itself has 
continued to increase. Human 
numbers are self-multiplying, so 
that population, as Malthus pointed 
out in 1798, tends to grow not 
arithmetically but geometrically : it 
tends to increase by compound in- 
terest. ... 

* * *” 

The excessively rapid accelera- 
tion during the present century is 
due to yet another decisive set of 
disecoveries—the discoveries of 
physiology, scientific medicine, and 
hygiene, whose result we may call 
death-control. Where these discov- 


*Sir Julian wrote this in 1955. The 
latest U. N. estimates for world popula- 
tion in mid-1956 is 2.74 billion. The an- 
nual increase is now estimated at 45 mil- 
lion a year; 125,000 per day. 
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eries have been fully applied, the @ 


expectation of life at birth has 
more than doubled. This was only 
about 30 years in Imperial Rome, 
and did not increase much even in 
Western Europe until well on in 
the nineteenth century, but is now 
about 70 for the people of Britain. 
The process is just setting in in 
Asian countries. Thus in India the 
expectation of life in the decade 
1911-21 was only 20: in three dec- 
ades it had increased to 32. Death- 
rates dropped from their tradi- 
tional heights of 35 to 40 per 1000 
to less than 10 per 1000 in the 
more advanced countries, with 7.7 
in Holland as the present lowest 
figure; and infant mortality, dur- 
ing the first year of life, which may 
reach 30, 40, and even 50 per cent. 
in primitive communities, has 
shown the most spectacular fall, to 
2.8 per cent. in the U.S.A., with a 
present minimum of 1.9 per cent. 
in Sweden. In Britain it was still 
over 15 per cent. in 1900, but is 
now only 2.75 per cent. 

This differs from all the other 
previous major steps: it permits 
people to escape death longer, rath- 
er than to support life more effi- 
ciently. 


x * * 


There are still some optimists 
who proclaim that ‘‘science will 
find a way out’’; or that the situa- 
tion can be taken care of by taking 
new land into cultivation, combined 
with emigration; or by improved 
agricultural techniques; or by tap- 
ping the food resources of the 
ocean; or by _ industrialization, 
which it is hoped will have the 


same effect as in the advanced @) 
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countries, of bringing down the 
birth-rate in correlation with a ris- 
ing standard of living—or of 
course by a combination of some or 
all of these methods. 

These arguments seem plausible 
—until we begin to look at matters 
quantitatively. Then, it becomes 
painfully clear to all but incurable 
or pathological optimists that they 
just won’t and can’t achieve the 
results claimed for them—of stimu- 
lating the rate of food-production 
so that it overtakes or even keeps 
up with human reproduction. To 
achieve that result, skill, capital, 
and time are needed—skilled ex- 
perts to direct projects, capital to 
finance them, and above all time— 
time to clear tropical forests, con- 
struct huge dams and irrigation 
projects, drain swamps, start large- 
scale industrialization, give train- 
ing in scientific methods, modern- 
ize systems of land tenure, and, 
most difficult of all, to change 
traditional habits and attitudes 
among the bulk of the people. 
Quite simply there is not enough 
skill and capital and time available. 
Their effects will always lag be- 
hind the increase of population. 
Population is always catching up 
and outstripping production. Since, 
for instance, the great Lloyd Bar- 
rage on the Indus was built, it has 
brought over 4000 square miles of 
the earth’s surface into cultiva- 
tion: but within one generation 
this huge area of new land was 
fully settled, without in the slight- 
est reducing the density of popula- 
tion in the rest of the Indian sub- 
continent. 
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Is there then no remedy? Of 
course there is. The remedy is to 
stop thinking in terms of a race, 
and to begin thinking in terms of 
a balance. We need a population 
policy, and any practical policy in- 
volves a pattern of rational com- 
promise. 

We must give up the false be- 
lief that an increase in the number 
of human beings is_ necessarily 
desirable; and the despairing be- 
lief that increase is inevitable; and 
the fatuous over-optimism that 
shuts its eyes to the grievous effects 
of over-population; and the airy 
assertion that ‘‘science’’ will sure- 
ly find a way out. 

The production of people, like 
the production of food, is a fact of 
nature, using nature comprehen- 
sively as it should be used, to in- 
elude human nature. Like other 
natural phenomena, both can be 
studied, understood, and to some 
extent controlled, though by dif- 
ferent methods. Put in another 
way, if science can and should be 
applied to increase the rate of 
food-production, it can and should 
also be applied to reduce the rate 
of population-growth or people- 
production. And for that, as for 
all scientific advance, we need both 
basic research and practical ap- 
plication. 

In this particular case, basic re- 
search is needed not only on new, 
simpler, and more efficient meth- 
ods of birth-control, but also on the 
psychological attitudes of different 
nations and groups to population- 
control and family limitation, as 
well as of course on the precise 
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details of demographic trends in 
different sections of the world. And 
practical application will involve 
measures for overcoming psycho- 
logical resistances and ensuring 
popular participation, and for the 
building of proper administrative 
machinery and information serv- 
ices, as well as for providing a 
quantitatively adequate supply of 
technically adequate contracep- 
tives. But the essential step is to 
admit the pressing need for a 
clear-cut and scientific population 
policy : once this is agreed, the rest 
will surely follow. 

This does not mean that we 
should envisage a definite optimum 
population-size for a given country 
or for the world as a whole. In- 
deed, to fix such a figure is prob- 
ably impossible, and to use it as a 
definite target is certainly unprac- 
tical. In matters of population we 
must get away from static figures 
of absolute number and _ think 
dynamically in terms of rates and 
trends. For the time being our aim 
should be confined to correcting 
undesirable trends. The danger- 
point of human increase lies in the 
next thirty or forty years. If noth- 
ing is done to bring down its 
rate during that time, the succeed- 
ing period will be exposed to dis- 
astrous miseries and charged with 
the high explosive of billionfold 
frustration. Thus our particular 
present aim should be to discover 
how to reduce over-rapid rates of 
population-growth. If we can do 
this, our descendants can begin 
thinking of a more or less stable 
level of population. 


* * * 
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Indeed, once we start looking at 
the population problem as a whole 
and in all its implications, we find 
ourselves being pressed into a re- 
consideration of human values in 
general. First of all we must reject 
the idea that mere quantity of 
human beings is of value apart 
from the quality of their lives. 
Then, after realizing that all 
existence is a process of transfor- 
mation or evolution, that the hu- 
man species in its cultural evolu- 
tion is continuing and extending 
the process of biological evolution 
from which it arose, that the well- 
rounded and developed human 
personality is the highest product 
of the evolutionary process of 
which we have any knowledge, but 
that the human individual cannot 
achieve full development except in 
the environment provided by an 
adequate society, we find ourselves 
inevitably driven to the ideal of 
fulfilment — greater fulfilment for 
more fully developed human indi- 
viduals. 

Accordingly, the values we must 
pursue are those which permit or 
promote greater human fulfilment. 
Food and health, energy and lei- 
sure are its necessary bases: its 
value-goals are knowledge and in- 
terest, beauty and emotional ex- 
pression, inner integration and 
outer participation, enjoyment and 
a sense of significance. In practice 
these values often come into com- 
petition and even conflict; so to 
achieve greater fulfilment we need 
a pattern of compromise and mu- 
tual adjustment between values. 
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_ The space and the resources of 
our planet are limited. Some we 
must set aside for the satisfaction 
of man’s material needs—for food, 
raw materials, and energy. But we 
must set aside others for more ulti- 
mate satisfactions—the enjoyment 
of unspoilt nature and fine scenery, 
the interest of wild. life, travel, 
satisfying recreation, beauty in 
place of ugliness in human 
building, and the preservation of 
the variety of human culture and 
of monuments of ancient grandeur. 
In practice this means limiting 
the use to which some areas are 
put. You cannot use ploughed 
fields to land aircraft on, you can- 
not grow crops in builtover areas, 
you cannot permit exploitation or 
unrestricted ‘‘development’’ in 
National Parks or nature sanctu- 
ries. In the long run, you cannot 
avoid paying the price for an un- 
restricted growth of human num- 
bers: and that price is ruinous. 


Is is often asserted that science 
can have no concern with values. 
On the contrary, in all fields of 
Social Science, and (in rather a 
different way) wherever the appli- 
cations of Natural Science touch 
social affairs and affect human 
living, science must take account 
of values, or it will not be doing its 
job satisfactorily. The population 
problem makes this obvious. As 
soon as we recall that population 
is merely a collective term for ag- 
gregations of living human beings, 
we find ourselves thinking about 
relations between quantity and 
quality—quantity of the human 
eings in the population and qual- 
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ity of the lives they lead: in other 
words, values. 

Though I may seem to have 
painted the picture of world popu- 
lation in gloomy colours, there is 
hope. Just as the horrible destruc- 
tiveness of atomic warfare is now 
prompting a_ reconsideration of 
warfare in general, and seems 
likely to lead to the abandonment 
of all-out war as an instrument of 
national policy, so I would predict 
that the threat of over-population 
to human values like health, stand- 
ard of living, and amenity will 
prompt a reconsideration of values 
in general and lead eventually to 
a new value-system for human 
living. But time is of the essence 
of the contract. If before the end 
of the century the rate of human 
inerease is not lowered, instead of 
continuing to rise, so many values 
will have been damaged or de- 
stroyed that it will be difficult to 
re-create them, let alone to build 
a new and better system. It has 
taken ten years for the atomic 
threat to affect world thought and 
action: how long will it take for 
the less spectacular but more in- 
sidious reproductive threat to do 


so? 
* * * 


Resourees and their consump- 
tion are the obverse of the popula- 
tion problem. Like population, con- 
sumption shows alarming differ- 
entials as between different regions 
and nations. Even in food these 
are serious enough. The daily 
calorie intake of some countries, 
like Ireland, with 3500 per head, 
or the U.S.A., is more than double 
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that of others, like India’s with 
only 1590. And these figures are 
of course only averages: the under- 
privileged groups of the under- 
privileged countries will have a 
much lower intake, the over-privi- 
leged classes of the favoured coun- 
tries a much higher one, giving 
nearly a fourfold instead of a two- 
fold range. 


When we come to other re- 
sources, the contrasts are far more 
startling. The Paley Report found 
that ‘‘the quantity of most metals 
and mineral fuels used in the 
United States since the First 
World War exceeds the total use 
throughout the entire world in all 
of history preceding 1918’’. The 
U.S. consumes 80 times more iron 
per capita than India, while in the 
field of energy the per capita con- 
sumption of the United States is 
double that of Britain and more 
than twenty times that of India. 
To-day, space-heating in the U.S.A. 
consumes one-third of all the 
world’s oil; another third goes for 
motor transport and other internal- 
combustion engines; leaving the 
remaining third for the needs of 
the rest of the civilized world. The 
fantastic disparity between coun- 
tries can further be visualized by 
recalling that to produce the Sun- 
day edition of the New York Times 
alone during one year one must 
eut down a forest roughly the size 
of Staffordshire. 

As facts like these seep into the 
world’s consciousness, they affect 
the world’s conscience. Such in- 
equalities, once brought into the 
open, appear intolerable. The 
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underprivileged are feeling an in 
creasingly strong sense of injustice, 
while the over-privileged are be- 
ginning to experience a sense of 
shame. This guilty feeling finds a 
partial outlet in the various inter- 
national schemes for Technical As- 
sistance and Aid to under-devel- 
oped countries. But these schemes 
are not nearly bold or big enough. 
We need a World Development 
Plan on a scale at least tenfold 
greater than all existing schemes 
put together, a joint enterprise in 
which all nations would feel they 
were participating and working 
towards a common goal. To achieve 
even the roughest of justice for all 
peoples, the favoured nations of 
the world will have not merely to 
cough up a fraction of their sur- 
pluses but voluntarily to sacrifice 
some of their high standard "9 


living; and to qualify for aid ance 


indeed for membership of the inter- 
national development club, under- 
developed countries would have 
not only to pledge themselves to 
hard and intelligent work, but also 
to be willing to restrict their popu- 
lations by initiating effective poli- 
cies of birth-control and family 
planning. 

Nothing short of this will ensure 
a reasonable and enduring balance 
between population and resources, 
and transform the present atmos- 
phere of frustration into one of 
fulfilment. 

Since the end of the war, a small 
but hopeful beginning has been 
made. A new phenomenon has oc- 
eurred in the world’s history: the 
first official policies of — 
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ontrol have been launched. What 
is more, they are not the desperate 
gestures of small countries help- 
lessly seeking relief from over- 
crowding, but the deliberate instru- 
ments of two large and powerful 
nations, Indian and Japan. 


The careful survey made by 
P.E.P.* discusses the prospects of 
the world’s main resources in some 
detail for the next twenty-five 
years, and in more tentative fash- 
ion up to the year 2000. . . . Mean- 
while I quote its broad summary 
of the situation: First, ‘‘there is 
no need to take account of the prob- 
able rapid increase of population 
to predict a world food-deficiency : 
one of appalling magnitude already 
exists.’’ The general conclusion is 

‘that, considered simply on a 
Wii basis, the requirements of 
energy, minerals, and raw mate- 
rials can probably be met [during 
the coming twenty-five years], but 
that supplying the necessary food- 
stuffs to feed the expected new- 
comers and also to bring about 
substantial and lasting improve- 
ment in the position of the many 
millions now underfed is likely to 
prove exceedingly difficult and in- 
creasingly precarious. Several eco- 
nomie difficulties, notably in eapi- 
tal formation, must also be ex- 
pected.’”’ 

a * * 

Everything points to one con- 
clusion. While every effort must be 
made to increase food-production, 


*Political and Feonomie Planning, a 


ritish study group which published an 
alysis of this problem in 1955. 
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to facilitate distribution, to con- 
serve all conservable resources, and 
to shame the have nations to a 
fairer sharing of the good things 
of the world with the have-nots, 
these alone cannot prevent disaster. 
Birth-control is also necessary, on 
a world scale and as soon as 
possible. 

The portentous threat of atomic 
warfare has brought humanity to 
its senses and the Big Four to 
Geneva, and opened up the pros- 
pect of a world without major war. 
It has been so horrible and so 
urgent that it has overshadowed 
the equally portentous threat of 
over-population. If the political 
détente persists, population prob- 
lems could begin to receive the at- 
tention they deserve. Their urgency 
might again bring the leaders of 
the peoples together, and open up 
the prospect of a world without 
major over-population. 

But time presses. New year will 
add nearly 34 million people to 
humanity’s total, and certainly for 
two or three decades to come, each 
successive year will add more. If 
nothing is done soon, world over- 
population will be a fact well 
before the end of the century. 

It has taken just one decade 
from Hiroshima for the world to 
face up resolutely to the implica- 
tions of atomic war: can we hope 
that it will take no more than a 
decade from last year’s World 
Population Conference in Rome 
for the world to face up equally 
resolutely to the implications of 
over-population ? 
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